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French philosopher which is decidedly more favorable than that com- 
monly held in England, where opinion on the subject is still fairly repre- 
sented by Dr. Johnson's remark, "Rousseau, sir, is a very bad man;" 
although it should be added that an important corrective of English 
prejudice was supplied by Mr. C. E. Vaughan's edition of Rousseau's 
political writings before Mr. Fisher produced his essay. All things con- 
sidered, the author's critical opinions are most original and judicious, 
however, when he is dealing with the writings and influence of the phil- 
osophic, Liberal, Roman Catholic historian, Lord Acton; and his lament 
over the vast stores of thought and knowledge which perished with 
Acton — a man who was inhibited by sheer bulk of knowledge and by 
scholarly conscience from producing the great works from his own pen 
which he projected — will be echoed by every historical-minded person. 

Among the papers which do not partake of the character of book 
reviews the most important for the student of political science is one 
on the subject of administration in the British Empire. Recognizing 
that the Empire, as such, does not possess an administrative system, 
the author makes an illuminating comparative survey of the forms of 
administration prevailing in the several dependencies and lucidly de- 
scribes the difficulties encountered in organizing and maintaining a civil 
service in colonies, especially those of a tropical or subtropical nature. 
In view of the present unrest in India, it is interesting to note the opinion 
that the inhabitants of a well-governed native Indian state are "on 
the whole happier and more contented" than the inhabitants of British 
India proper; and the suggestion follows that the solution of the Indian 
problem may be found, at least in part, in extending the area of India 
now governed by this indirect method. 

Frederic A. Ogg. 

University of Wisconsin. 

Political Thought in England from Locke to Bentham. By Harold 
J. Laski. (New York: Henry Holt and Company; Home 
University Library of Modern Knowledge. Pp. 323.) 

The high level of excellence of the Home University Library gener- 
ally, and in particular of the two other volumes which deal with the 
recent history of political thought in England, is fully maintained by Mr. 
Laski. The book before us with Davidson's The Utilitarians, and 
Barker's From Herbert Spencer to the Present Day, certainly constitute the 
best introduction to the study of the history of English political ideas 
since the Revolution. 
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Mr. Laski's survey begins with Locke and ends with Burke. His 
studies of these two great figures are very well done. He has related 
them to their environments; brought out in clear effect the interplay of 
political facts and political ideas; and illuminatingly analyzed the sig- 
nificance of their contributions for their own and succeeding generations. 
But it was not to be expected that in such well-tilled fields much new 
information was to be supplied. It is in the arid and hitherto almost 
uncultivated region which lies betwixt that Mr. Laski has done his 
most valuable work. He has here enabled us to better understand the 
importance in the field of political ideas of such writers as Bolingbroke, 
Hume, Blackstone, Adam Smith, Price and Priestly, with whom we 
might have claimed at least a passing acquaintance. But even more 
important, he has drawn attention to the real significance of a number 
of other writers hitherto quite obscure, if not unknown, controversial- 
ists such as Hickes, Leslie, Shower, Wake, Hoadly, Law and Warburton. 
It is a period in which political ideas develop through the fermentation 
of controversies waged by a multitude of minor pamphleteers rather 
than by the magna opera of philosophical writers of the first importance. 
But political thought germinates and fructifies none the less than in 
the heroic epochs of Hobbes or Locke. 

The age-old problem of the relation of church and state here again 
holds the center of the stage, and Mr. Laski has pointed the meaning 
for our own day of such controversies as those connected with the 
nonjuring schism, the question of the rights and position of convocation, 
the proposed repeal of the Test Act, and the deist movement. That in 
all these he finds valuable material for his own conception of a plural- 
istic state is to be expected. 

In truth, this is just such an illuminating, not to say brilliant, little 
book, studded with forceful epigrams and reflecting a very wide and 
fruitful reading, as one might expect Mr. Laski to write. Like his 
previous books, however, it is marred by occasional carelessness of 
phrase. 

Walter James Shepard. 

University of Missouri. 

American Political Ideals. By Charles Edward Merriam. 
(New York: The Macmillan Company, 1920. Pp. 481.) 

In this work, Professor Merriam continues his study of the develop- 
ment of political thought in this country. In a previous volume he 
dealt with our political history down to the close of the civil war. The 



